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SEES THE CAIRNGORMS BECOME “THE GORMS”! much more! 


— BRIGHT TOO SOON — 


It would appear that the one 
essential, unmissable 
hillwalking programme on TV is 
not Wilderness Walks nor Tracks, 
but Teletubbies. Following 
earlier revelations re 
Teletubby windfarms (cf 
TAC33, p6, and letters in this 
issue), we have continued to 
monitor its content and can 
report that in the episode 
for 16/10/97, the four Tubbies 
were seen entering their 
burrow-cum-bunker (which 
looks uncannily like the 
hellish ' subterranean 
munitions dump beneath the 
Glen Douglas hills). Once 
inside, they quickly went 
off to sleep - but not before 
first wrapping themselves in 
silver foil survival blankets 
of the kind to be found in 
any outdoor equipment shop 
or given away as freebies by 
the glossies. Whatever next? 
Green plastic Teletubby 
sit-mats? Fixing Teletubby 
blisters with Compeed? 
Locating lost rabbits with 
Teletubby GPSs? Watch it 
and see. 


Stuart Benn (a man who in all 
his nights out clubbing has 
never ever seen any weird 
cavorting creatures nor over- 
sized rabbits, noooo...) sends 
in a cutting from the October 
Mixmag (“The world’s leading 
dance music and club culture 
Magazine”). This tells of 
DeNiro, a techno DJ with the 
Hook label, recording his new 
CD on top of “4600ft” Ben 
Nevis, having been helicoptered 
to the summit (although surely 
this is just a front for his 
having got there by some E- 
route). But not only did he get 
the height wrong, he’s also 
reported as saying “Being up 
there alone was an immense 
experience and definitely made 
me proud of my country”. Alone? 
On Nevis? Surely not - this, 
after all, is the hill where 
the SMC’s Ken Crocket recently 
amused himself on descent by 
counting the Sunday morning 
tourists trudging upwards and 
coming away with a frightening 
estimate of 1000 walkers per 
hour. Maybe, Stuart suggests, 
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DeNiro found peace and solitude 
as a result of his whooping, his 
whistling, and his incessant 
cries of “Acieeeeed!” 


Whilst trying to avoid the latest 
Oasis hype, TAC must disabuse 
those who, looking for signs of 
bad blood between contributors, 
suggested that the faces of 
Hamish Brown, Tom Weir, Harry 
Griffin, and Irvine Butterfield 
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From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
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Charing Cross Rd, London 

Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford Rd, 
Manchester 

Deep south: Outdoor Shop, 27-31 High St, 
Stony Stratford 

Hunting Raven, |9 Cheap St, Frome 
Any Offas: Climber and Rambler, 

Pont Y Pair, Betws-Y-Coed 
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appeared, upside-down, in the 
crags on the cover of TAC32. 
Similarly, should Murdo ever 
appear barefoot, it does not 
mean that TAC’s Editor is dead. 
Or does it? 


Oh, and the Editor would just 
like to make it clear that, 
henceforth, he wishes to be known 
as the Hill Tsar. Perkin Warbeck 
is Deputy Tsar. 


Globe theatre: a World Tops and Bottoms update 


Central to the customer-service ethic of TACit Tables is that the booklets should be updated as and when 
new information is known, or when errors can be zapped out of existence. None of your prima donna 
“This list is my list” anti-revisionism nonsense here. Facts are facts, and readers are entitled to read 
them. Changes to domestic hills have been repeatedly flagged up in the pages of TAC and in the annual 
Relative Hills update, but now, for the first time, Grant Hutchison details changes to national 
highest points, as first published in his 1995 TACit booklet World Tops and Bottoms. The page numbers 
in parentheses refer to the original booklet. 


New Highest Points 


Croatia (p9): Thanks go to Ginge Fullen for pointing out that the summit of Troglav lies about half a kilometre across 
the border into Bosnia. This ushers in Dinara (1831m, 44°04’N 16°23’E) as the Croatian highest point. (Just as well, 
really, since Ginge reports that the slopes of Troglav were sown with landmines during the recent conflict.) 

Belize (p12): News, too, from Phil Buck, who leads the 23 Peaks Expedition (a group who are climbing the highest 
point of every country in North, Central, and South America — they have only Mount Logan to go). A resurvey of the 
Maya Mountains has superseded Victoria Peak (1120m) with the rather splendidly named Doyle’s Delight (1174m). 
The name, given in honour of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, was chosen by the owner of the Belize Zoo, who organised the 
first (helicopter-assisted) assault on the summit. Conan Doyle was actually inspired to write The Lost World after 
attending a lecture about Roraima, the Guyanese highest point, but ’ve no doubt he’d be delighted anyway. Phil 
reports that, when he arrived at the top after hacking his way overland through the jungle, his GPS receiver read 
16°30'N 89°03 'W. 

Malaysia (p6): Lose a Victoria, and there’s another one along in a minute. No sooner had I found out about the 
Belizean changes, than Ann Bowker relayed some news from Jefry Rizal. The Malaysian Institution of Surveyors 
(Sabah Branch) resurveyed Kinabalu in June this year, and demoted Low’s Peak (previously the oxymoronic high 
point of the Kinabalu summit plateau) from 4101m to a humble 4093.4m. Potentially, this moves the highest point a 
kilometre northwest to a 4100m outcropping called ... Victoria Peak. Spooky. Ann tells me that Victoria is a 
considerably more serious undertaking than Low’s, so the change has the potential to wreck a few country-bagging 
holidays. Confirmation of Victoria’s height is still awaited, however. 


New Heights 

Morocco (p3): Hamish Brown advises that Jebel Toubkal has for some years been credited with a height of 
4167m (not 4165m) on government-issued maps. 

Peter I Island (Nor, p15): A better map of this area provides a name for the highest point (see below) and gives a 
height of 1640m (not 1753m). 

Kingman Reef (US, p14): The CIA World Factbook offers a maximum elevation of Im for this patch of coral, 
which I previously listed rather forlomly as “<2m”. 

Ashmore and Cartier Islands (Aus, p14): Another uninhabited territory previously listed at “<2m” — the CIA 
bumps this to a dizzy 3m. 

Coral Sea Island Territories (Aus, p14): This is the third territory I was obliged to list as “<2m” and “no specific 
high point”, for lack of any better information. The CIA comes up with a rather healthier height, and adds a specific 
high point: Cato Island (6m, 23°15’S 155°32’E). 


New Names 


I’ve tracked down some names for summits I was obliged to list as unnamed, 
as well as some new alternative names. I remarked in the Notes section that 
I was unhappy with the provenance of the summit names for Botswana (Otse) 
and Iraq (Rawanduz) — both of them seemed to be borrowings from nearby 
towns. I’m now happy to provide alternative names to replace the previous 
dodgy offerings. 


Botswana (p5): Tsodilo Hill (replaces Otse). 

Bouvet Island (Nor, p14): Olavtoppen (previously unnamed). 
Iraq (p7): Gundah Zhur (replaces Rawanduz). 

Jan Mayen (Nor, p14): Haakon VII Toppen (alternative to Beerenberg). 


Peter I Island (Nor, p15): Lars Christensentoppen (previously unnamed). 
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Pitcairn Islands (UK, p13): Pawala Valley Ridge (previously 
unnamed). 

Sierra Leone (p4): Loma Mansa (alternative to Bintimani). 
Turkmenistan (p7): Ayrybaba (previously unnamed). 

Turks and Caicos Islands (UK, p11): Blue Hills (previously 
unnamed). 

Vietnam (p7): Ngoc Linh (alternative to Fan Si Pan). 

West Bank (p15): Tall Asur (previously unnamed). 


New Meanings 


I’m gradually acquiring a list of meanings for local mountain names. 
Most are entirely devoid of interest, but I can offer the following titbits: 
South Africa (p3): I cocked up royally with my note on eNjesuthi, in which I stated that the capital “N” indicated 
a Bantu consonant that doesn’t occur in English. The Bantu languages have several sounds that are different from 
English, but they don’t use capitals to indicate them, and “N” isn’t one of them. I seem to have mysteriously 
confused Zulu with Klingon, a mistake for which it’s difficult to apologise adequately. Anyway, the odd appearance 
of the name is actually caused by the initial small “e”, the Zulu locative prefix, indicating that the word is a 
placename. The whole thing means “Place of the Well-Fed Dog” — hunting was apparently good in this vicinity. 


Lesotho (p3): The mellifluous Thabana Ntlenyana means “Beautiful Little Mountain” in Sotho. 


Malawi (p3): By way of sinister contrast, Sapitwa has a disturbing meaning in the local Chewa language: “Don’t 
Go There”. 


New Territories 


From the CIA again (who presumably know a bit about US overseas territories, both real and imagined), I discover 
that Howland, Baker, and Jarvis Islands are administered as separate entities, requiring separate table entries. The 
Company also provided more accurate heights: 


Jarvis Island (US, p14): Unnamed: 23m, 0°23’S 160°02"W. 
Baker Island (US, p14): Unnamed: 8m, 0°15'N 176°27'°W. 
Howland Island (US, p14): Unnamed: 6m, 0°48’N 176°38’W. 


The French have a Pacific island territory which had previously evaded my attention by the simple expedient of not 
being, an atom bomb test site: 


Clipperton Island (Fr): Rocher Clipperton: 21m, 0°17'N 109°13’W. (The high point is topped by the ruins of a 
19th-century lighthouse, in case you’ re interested.) 


Closer to home, I find that Corsica was granted limited self-government in 1992, changing its status to a collectivité 
territoriale, like Mayotte and St Pierre et Miquelon, so it merits its own table entry, too: 


Corsica (Fr): Monte Cinto: 2710m, 42°23'N 8°56’E. 


New Planets 


And, not content with casting TACit Tables’ net worldwide, I have one more summit change to offer. While TAC 
worthies sigh and clutch their foreheads over footling Ordnance Survey revisions that add a couple of metres here, 
remove a couple there, they should spare a thought for the tribulations of the Martian cartographer. 

Because Mars doesn’t have any seas to provide a handy sea-level datum, the US Geological Survey was obliged 
to invent a Martian zero height. They came up with a theoretical surface corresponding to a mean atmospheric 
pressure of 6.1mb, centred on the planet’s centre of gravity. If you had just the nght amount of water, and poured 
it over Mars, this was where the sea-level would end up — a triaxial ellipsoid with semi-axes of 3376.3km, 3393.3km 
and 3394.6km. All the contour maps were then drawn with heights and depths measured relative to this surface. 
Fair enough. Until this year, when David Smith and Maria Zuber at the Goddard Space Flight Center, and Wolfgang, 
Zeitler and J Oberst at the Institute of Planetary Exploration in Berlin started to mess around with the original data. 
What they found was that the Martian centre of gravity is displaced by three kilometres relative to the planet’s 
geometric centre. Which jiggers the sea-level calculations, and sends Martian heights whanging up and down by 
thousands of metres, all across the globe. 

The highest point on Mars (and, incidentally, in the Solar System so far) has long been listed as the volcano 
Olympus Mons, in the Tharsis region (c 25000m, 18°25’N 133°05’W). Olympus now plummets to 23085m, and 
hands the laurels to another Tharsis volcano, Ascraeus Mons (23944m, 11°20’N 104°30’W). But don’t expect 
much of a view from the top; the thing is 462km across, making the average slope about 6°. Think of it as a sort of 
gigantic Kinder Scout. Except drier. 4 
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Everest the Sloane way 


{7S 
It wasn't pre-planned that two TAC writers ig 5 
would attend the same October lecture given ¢ 
by Rebecca Stephens, nor did they compare 
notes afterwards for any longer than it took to 
agree to both write up their reactions in review 


Oh, how Absolutely 
Sweet!!! 
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against her accent and use of the words “horrid” 

and “gharstly’ is not admirable, but | defend my right to dislike instinctively a woman with that Sloane bone structure 
and bearing, who can acclimatise so effortlessly to 23000ft and beyond. This ability is blatantly unfair and | speak 
as someone who hasn't even dared venture to the summit of Ben Nevis (though I’m informed that the shortage 
of oxygen up there is due to the thousands — literally — of unfit punters gasping for breath). 

Over the years, | have attended many impressive talks by great mountaineers, and the abiding memory is of epic 
hardship, frequently involving tragedy, but lightened with the black humour which seems necessary for survival in 
such circumstances. This talk was very different. We were given a description of a winter hill-walk at altitude, with 
the main climb being a steady plod up staircase-angled snow, and luxury camps where you could relax, cushioned 
by plentiful oxygen and the ever-attentive “very sweet” Sherpas. It was closer to Murdo’s plashy brook than to 
Brother Ffffiennes’ crotch rot, though there was surprisingly little evocation of place and the slides were well 
below the usual RSGS standard. The most memorable was the picture of the South Col with about forty tents on it. 
This, as much as anything, persuaded me that hardship was not being glossed over with traditional British 
understatement. Given good weather, good support, and good health, Everest by the tourist route is within the 
reach of anyone who has the ambition and can raise the money. 

Apart from this revelation, what | gained most was a clear understanding of her motivation. There was no attempt 
to pretend that she was doing it for anyone but herself — not for Queen and Country, nor for charity, nor for any 
greater good. This was honest, brave and convincing, spoken from the heart, without a note. Her fluent presentation 
style impressed me at the time and it was only later that | realised how devoid of humour it was. I’ve come away 
from many ostensibly sadder talks, feeling much more uplifted. For a lecture entitled “On top of the world”, there 
was a striking lack of joy. 


Making the special seem dull 


Some climbers, when stuck up behind a lectern, look like caged crag-rats — Victor Saunders for example. Some — notably 
Chris Bonington — ooze guardsman-straight logistical prowess. Some come across as late-period Beatles castaways who just 
happen to have muscles and minds of steel: witness Doug Scott. But only one, Rebecca Stephens, resembles Posh Spice. 

This writer went along to the Geog Soc gig with a contorted, double-twisted take on what he was about to hear. Stephens, 
when previously seen on TV, seemed so Sloaneish as to grate and jar no matter what she might have achieved: it’s no accident 
that the phrase “stuck up” has crept into the above paragraph. But that is prejudice: no-one should be judged on upbringing 
or accent, least of all by some wannabe-objective reviewer. What felt more valid as a worry was that Stephens had both 
crashed-in and cashed-in on Everest and its hype, coat-tailing a commercial expedition to acquire overnight kudos as the first 
British woman up Everest (as if nationality mattered in such a context anyway). Cashing-in is anathema to TAC, so again there 
was negativity in advance. But offsetting this was simple achievement: bloody hell, this person had been up the biggest hill 
in the world, and, for all the talk ofa tourist route via the Tenzing/Hillary ridge, it’s still an amazing thing to have done. There 
was a sense of anticipation, of presence, of someone having achieved something utterly special, of having nothing else to 
prove. By the time the lecture started, presence had outweighed prejudice, and this reviewer was glad. 

But eighty minutes later, as coffee cups clinked, the doubts came roaring back like a jetstream out of Tibet. Stephens 
constantly underestimated her audience: a well-heeled genteel set for sure, but heels vibramed and tricounied often enough. 
We were told what a col was, that Lhotse was a mountain “nobody has ever heard of’, that “the only problem with climbing 
Everest is the lack of oxygen”. This might have been okay had it not meshed with a general talking-down of the expedition. 
There were occasional insights and snippets of information, both logistical and motivational; but, overall, the giggly dumb 
brunette bit was overdone, as was the impression that she had made it up Everest more by circumstantial accident than by 
design or willpower. This was surely not the case: Stephens must be a hard-nosed, take-no-shit woman, driven on the hill and 
in her career, knowing no ceilings, glass or altitudinal; and acknowledging this would have given a way into revealing the ups- 
and-downs of a ten-week expedition. There were clearly undercurrents and hidden agendas: what of team pressures and 
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dynamics, wiry-but-weary old hands versus cocky newcomers? What of the anomalies and tensions of her journalistic role? 
(Only passing, mention was made of sponsor-unease: that the ultimately successful summit bid could easily have brought both 
a genuine femme fatale and abad press.) What of the weird, underexplained dynamic with John Barry? What did she really feel 
about the day when 38 climbers — but not her — made it to the top: did she really, rea//y want to be part of that misplaced 
media scrum? And what lingering insecurity causes her, even now, to almost always refer to Everest as “that mountain”? 

And so, with the content wavering, the yah-yah accent and the haughty bearing returned to take their toll. The chief load 
lugged between camps was not oxygen, nor food, but adverbs: everything was terribly, desperately, absurdly. And since 
she wasn’t, really, that good or gripping a speaker, her Sloaneisms became solecisms. It was oddly uninvolving: the one 
indisputable top-of-the-world fact almost brushed off as a CV add-in, as something to dine out on for a lifetime, as a new 
silver spoon to wield endlessly on the Home Counties dinner party circuit. 

Stephens ought to have nothing to be embarrassed about, to apologise for, yet there was an underlying feeling that her tale 
will always be more self-efface than South Face. As a consequence, her lack of grounding eventually kicked in: this is someone 
with no known history of battling through the rain, wind, and sloping bogs of endless Gorms or Coe weekends. Someone from 
a finishing school in Switzerland, not Sutherland. This in itself could have been fascinating: let’s learn more of how to make it 
to this level — in both senses — from a gin-and-gymkhana background. Yet this was either assumed understood already, or 
simply ignored. So maybe it is true; maybe commerce has taken over completely; maybe you can buy your way up Everest with 
the right backers and bankers. But it would have been nice to have been told from the horse’s mouth, rather than simply left 


wondering. 


Chris Townsend writes: 


I feel I must comment on Val Hamilton’s entertaining, piece 
about walking in Canada (T4C33, pp4-5), and not just 
because I get an oblique reference. Certainly, the scale of 
the Canadian wilderness is so vast it can seem overwhelming, 
at first (it certainly overwhelmed me), rather as the Highlands 
can to visitors from the south used to the Pennines or the Lakes 
(and yes, the Highlands overwhelmed me too). However, it’s 
not true to say that day walkers can’t escape the forest or reach 
the peaks. It’s just a question of picking the right place to start 
from. In his superb 7he Handbook of the Canadian Rockies 
(Corax), Ben Gadd lists a dozen or so day hikes of 3km to 
20km in length, and there are masses more in Brian Patton 
and Bart Robinson’s The Canadian Rockies Trail Guide 
(Summerthought). I do think taking a tent up into the moun- 
tains is the best way to appreciate the Rockies, but then I think 
the same about the Highlands. , 

As to the wildlife, citronella has no effect on midges either. 
I’ve found midges far worse than mosquitoes, as the latter are 
easier to repel. In the Rockies I’ve sat outside with a mosquito 
coil burning in front of me and had no problems. I defy anyone 
to try that in Glen Brittle on a calm summer evening! 

The nasties in the water aren’t the problem they’ re made out 
to be either. Land managers tend to worry about being sued, 
so they overstate potential problems. No-one’s going to sue 
the estate if they get sick after drinking from a Scottish burn. In 
4’ months in the Rockies I never treated my water once nor 
did I ever get sick. Water filters are a rip-off — a good way to 
sell unnecessary gear. If water does need treating, iodine is 
best — it kills all the nasties the filters let through. And as 
for that duck — where do you think Scottish ducks pee? 

The way to get bears into perspective is to remember that 
you’ re far more likely to be knocked down by a car when cross- 
ing a road, to get hit by lightning, to fall off a cliff, or to drown 
when fording a stream than to even see a bear. And all those 
can occur in the Highlands too. During my summer in the 
Canadian Rockies I saw one grizzly and a handful of black 
bears. The only minor problem I had was with a black bear in 
a camp where others had left food scraps: it wouldn’t go 
away when | chucked rocks at it while I was having breakfast. 
I packed up and left instead. I only made a noise when I 
thought I might come on a bear suddenly — generally they’ ll 
smell and hear you from a long distance away — as doing, so 
tends to ensure you don’t see any wildlife at all. The place 
where precautions are needed is camp — I always hung my 


food from a high branch and cooked a hundred yards or 
more from where I slept. In the rain I used a tarp as a kitchen 
shelter. 

Two standard stories you hear about bears are these. How 
do you tell if the bear charging you is a grizzly or a black 
bear? (This is important, as you should play dead if it’s a 
grizzly but try and fight it off if it’s a black bear). The answer 
is to climb a tree. If it’s a black bear itll climb up after you. If 
it’s a grizzly it'll knock the tree down. The next story involves 
two hikers (this is North America, walking is for wimps) who 
suddenly come upon a bear which charges towards them. 
One of the hikers pulls off his boots and starts putting on his 
running shoes. “Why are you doing that”, says his friend, 
“you can’t out-run a bear”. “I don’t have to,” comes the 
reply, “I just have to out-run you”. 

Turning to other TAC topics, I’d just like to say that 
walking poles are wonderful. I took mine round the Munros 
and Tops last year and they saved my knees much hammering 
apart from all the other advantages. I’m afraid though that I 
can’t claim my poles have done all the Munros as per 
George Sobala’s letter (p/ 9): I didn’t bother with them in the 
Cuillin as I couldn’t see how they’d help me on the Basteir 
Tooth or the In Pinn, and I forgot them on Ben Lomond. 
Oh well. (You'll just have to go round again — Ed.) 

Speaking of Munros, my view of the revisions is that 
I’m glad they didn’t come out last year right in the middle of 
my walk! Overall though, it’s just a list and my main interest 
is that it’s an excuse to get out in the hills when laziness 
threatens. I’ve got a few Tops to pick up now .... 


Chris s new book, The Munros and Tops, an account of his 
1996 walk, is now out, published by Mainstream, £15.99. 
This might quite possibly be reviewed in TAC35 or TAC36. 


and they call it democracy ... 


Democracy this time starts with an apology/correction. 
Readers will recall that this same slot in TAC32 (p11) 
included a paragraph on the ongoing plans by Gairloch 
Estate to build a hydro scheme near Shieldaig, a scheme 
which is, controversially, no longer being objected to by the 
NTS. The plan, if it comes to fruition (hardly the word really) 
would be a real mess. However, TAC’s piece on the matter 
was a mess too. We implied in-cahoots-ery between the 
Gairloch landowner and the NTS Chair; and, while this 
still stands, we got our names in a fankle. The Gairloch 
landowner is, as stated, John Mackenzie; but he is not, as 
also stated, the John Mackenzie who is the Earl of Cromartie. 
The latter lives on the other side of the country, in 
Strathpeffer; also, crucially, he lives across the other side 
of the access watershed too, since he’s a member of the 
Mountaineering Council of Scotland Executive which is 
actively opposing the plans of his western namesake. This 
was perhaps a predictable mistake to make, given the 
preponderance of John Mackenzies in the north (witness 
the famous nineteenth-century Cuillin guide also of 
that name). But that’s no excuse, and TAC shouldn’t have 
got its Two Johns muddled: this isn’t a TV comedy show, 
it’s a magazine which, although fond of a jaunty tone and 
a bit of wide-and-fast playing, also prides itself on the 
precision and accuracy of its information, be it pedantry 
over hill-heights, a lack of spellcheck typos, or, as here, 
the facts around which an access-related story is compiled. 
So, the Gairloch John Mackenzie is not, repeat not, the 
Earl of Cromartie John Mackenzie. Apologies for any 
embarrassment caused. 


And while we have humble pie heaped high on our plate, we 
might as well take a second fork-full, since another error 
in the same TAC should likewise be righted. Oddly, this 
also relates to John Mackenzie Earl of Cromartie, although 
peripherally this time. In Mick Furey’s p17 letter comment- 
ing on the fifth Wilderness Walks programme, he mistakenly 
allocates to Val Hamilton a bit of Gaelic etymology re 
various placenames in the Reeks and on Arran. Again, your 
Ed was sleeping when DTPing this, since the programme in 
question, with Lesley Riddoch, was reviewed by Pete 
Drummond. Val’s review of course concerned the preceding, 
Wilderness Walk, featuring ... John Mackenzie, Earl of 
Cromartie. So apologies to Val this time. With your Ed 
having mistakenly let these two fish through the great trawl 
net of his mind, he’s now fearful of the superstitious “rule 
of threes”, and any future Mackenzie-mentions will most 
likely be run past the Earl for pre-checking, just to be on 
the safe side. 


And one final correction while we’re in the mood: the 
address for objections to the Ben Venue chalet given on 
p19 of TAC33 was also awry: complaints should be sent 
to John Milne, Stirling Council, Viewforth, Stirling, FK8 2ET. 


It has been widely reported that the new chair of the 
Cairngorms Partnership is Gus Macdonald, media exec 
and a man with a promising history of listening to what 
people have to say, since he was once the presenter of 
Channel 4’s Right to Reply. What has been less widely 
reported is the Partnership’s overall crisis: it failed to meet 
between March and early autumn, and four board members 
approached the Secretary of State to voice concern about 
the then chair David Laird (see TAC30, p6). Laird has 
fingers in a wide variety of non-humble pies, and there was 


a strong feeling that the Partnership was going, nowhere, 
even backwards, with him at the helm. A central concern was 
Glen Feshie, where Laird’s son had a vested interest; now 
the glen is again on offer. (“A magnificent Highland estate of 
great conservation importance and a famous deer forest ... 
42000 acres ... 1300 acres of commercial woodlands ... annual 
average of 161 stags ... 95 hinds ... 181 brace of grouse ... 37 
salmon ... deer larder”.) Last time round, in 1994, a joint RSPB/ 
JMT bid was rejected in favour of a commercial-interest front 
group, the Will Woodlands Trust. But now the chief WWT 
benefactor has died (TAC still doesn’t know her name — 
any suggestions?), and the remaining trustees are cashing 
in. The asking price seems to be £7 million: five for the actual 
purchase, a further two for running costs. One plan already 
looks unlikely to happen: a six-handed joint bid involving 
SNH, Highland Council, Highlands and Islands Enterprise, 
NTS, Forest Enterprise, and the JMT, since FE would run the 
whole estate, not just the arboreal bits, and this not surpris- 
ingly worries the JMT. The future of Feshie is a crucial test 
case for the way things might progress under a supposedly 
more conservation-friendly government which includes a 
cabinet member who has climbed the Sgoran Dubh and surely 
knows the area’s worth. Yet the problems and compromises 
bedeviling wild land bodies faced with such prices are 
further highlighted by Dundonnell having come on the 
market too: £2 million for the Scoraig, peninsula plus the 
northwestern part of An Teallach. 


Good news from the Corrieyairack, where the road/track/quag, 
over the Pass has at long last been closed to use by 
so-called 4x4 drivers. Until recently this was technically still 
open as a public road, although scarcely available to the 
general public since it was necessary to have a large bank 
account and an even larger Boy’s Own Fantasy Garage 
to possess a vehicle capable of lurching over its ruts and 
hairpins. Many humble proletarian walkers, trudging grimly 
over the Pass in the rain and the wind, have had to dive 
into the nearest grouse-filled ditch as a Daihatsu or a 
“Disco” or a Donington Park Tonka or whatever came slide- 
slipping down the hill, headlights ablaze, bull-bars bulging, 
“controlled” by some Jeremy Clarkson wannabe waggling, 
his gear-stick. Now all that should change: as of 15th 
September, the dozen miles between Culachy and Melgarve 
have been indefinitely closed to motor vehicles. 


Talking of fantasy worlds, TAC’s newly-invented Grow 
Up A Bit award goes to Ian Hitchin, proprietor of the 
Lawers Hotel on the side of Loch Tay. There has been a long, 
history of unfriendliness in this village generally (residents 
under the delusion that it’s okay to make walkers pay for 
parking before heading off up the hill), and in the hotel in 
particular, which was once dubbed the least friendly in the 


Highland hospitality 


country. Hitchin has been Mine Host (or maybe 
Obergriippenkommandant) of the hotel only since January, 
yet already the litany of ways in which he gets his kicks has 
allegedly included deflating the tyres of visiting cars, 
superglueing (An Stuc-ing?) wiper-washer jets, and, most 
bizarrely, the fate suffered by a Carolyn Noble from Kirrieuir. 
She came off the hill in a party delayed by an injured ankle, 
only to be met by a raging Hitchin demanding payment for 
having, used the hotel car park (which is gateless and open 
to the road). He also brandished a pair of shears, which he 
insisted Noble used to trim the grass underneath where 
she had parked. Oddly — perhaps simply scared — she 
complied, and so Hitchin was able to spend a happy half- 
hour drooling, over his new-found power like some kind 
of malign, voyeuristic Basil Fawlty. As of late September, 
Tayside Police had received five different complaints re car 
vandalism here, and a report has headed the way of the 
Procurator Fiscal, with lawyers lining up to discuss Lawers. 
Hopefully Hitchin will soon find out what it’s like to have 
the ground cut from under him. 


Alistair Lawson reports on 
Gun Law in the Wild West 


An access headache about which one hears an increasing 
number of worrying tales is the question of the mis-use of 
bothies for wild drinking, and druggie parties, usually by 
what one would describe as “non-hill-going” types. The 
following, story — enacted in August this year — relates 


to a west coast bothy, situated two hours’ walk from the 
nearest road. A group of four 18-24 year-olds walked in on 
a Friday, equipped with 140 bottles of beer, some vodka, 
and an air-rifle; the father of one of them assisted with the 
portering. They drank all Friday, much of the night, anda 
good deal of Saturday; in between times, they ran around 
outside, “playing,” with the air-rifle, and managed to hit three 
of their number with pellets. 

On the Saturday they were joined by a party of genuine 
outdoor types, there for a legitimate weekend of canoeing, 
fishing, bothying, and beach-barbecuing. Disharmony 
intensified as the evening went on, and reached crisis-point 
when the canoeists returned after a midnight capsizing 
incident, with wet, tired, and shocked members who had 
spent over an hour in the water and survived a potentially 
life-threatening situation. The drinkers showed no 
sympathy, continuing to drink and shout, playing their 
ghettoblaster at top volume and ignoring reasonable 
requests to moderate their behaviour. 

It took until about five a.m. for the “good guys” to 
reach an unspoken, unrehearsed, but unanimous decision. 
Their two tallest and heaviest-built members slowly and 
deliberately got out of their sleeping-bags, slowly and 
deliberately got dressed, and slowly and deliberately 
removed the batteries from the ghettoblaster, challenged the 
opposition to get them back, emptied out the remains of 
the vodka, relocated the opposition’s belongings to 
outside the bothy, “appropriated” the rifle, and rendered 
it unfit for further service. 

One would like to report that they then knocked the hell 
out of the drinkers — there are many who would have done 
just that. In fact, though “reasonable force” was used, huge 
restraint was also shown. The “bad guys” were driven over 
the horizon, after which hostilities then ceased. 

TAC readers, and members of the various countryside 
management organisations, are invited to comment on this 
problem. The sort of incident recounted is not rare, and 
those of us involved in recreational management must 
give serious thought to how we should be responding. 
Sooner or later, a violent incident is going to occur, either 
within the ranks of the “loony fringe”, or between the 
“goodies” and the “baddies”. 


shopTACshopTA CshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTACshopTAC 


Like a mighty fleet lined up at anchor, all six ZA Cit Tables 


are now available. The last (or, at least, latest) to appear “= 


was The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland byED Clements. = 


Clem’s 48 pages detail 211 Irish Hewitts (Hills of England, 
Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet), and 453 Irish 
Marilyns (hills with 150m drop), while 350 footnotes allow 
Clem’s work to be cross-referenced with a variety of guide- 
books, and there are nine drawings by Chris Tyler. It costs 


£3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), or £8 inc p&p bundled with Alan Dawson’s The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales and England. 
(individually, these two cost £2 each (£2.40 inc p&p). Three earlier Zables are: The Grahams and the New Donalds and The 
Murdos, by Alan Dawson, £1.70 (£1.95) each; and World Tops and Bottoms — High and low points of all countries and 
dependencies, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40) — the update published in TAC34 will be added as an insert. PC disks of all 
Tables bar World and Jreland, £4 each: hypertext, Excel and Word. Welsh and English data all on a single £4 disk. 10% of 
booklet/disk sales to JMT. Munro’s Fables, Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50); Walking the Watershed, 
Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9). All eight TACit publications, and a six-TAC sub, only £27 inc p&p! Also: cheap copies of 
Dawson’s 1992 Cicerone original, The Relative Hills of Britain, inc 1997 update; 256pp, £8 inc p&p. Quality T-shirts also 
available, based on the TAC33 front cover: XL, L, and M, £12 each or £16 with a sub. A very few Skye Bridge shirts still 
remain, XL only: cut price at £9 or £12 with a sub. TAC sub itself: £6. For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry Corrie. 
If books are involved, please make it TACit Press. All from 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN. 
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Feeling flush 


We've started something here: forget Munros, Murdos, Marilyns; what folk really sweat over 
are small metal plates stuck on the side of trig points and bridges. It’s more a case of OS than 
Ben Oss, and Steve Weatherill is the latest devotee to be flushed out of the stonework... 


BARBARA JONES’S PIECE on flush bracket 
numbers in TAC32 surely proved that the Editor, 
a mountain, cricket, and chess man, will not allow 
any hook baited with dangling numerals to go 
unswallowed. Let’s try him again. | can answer 
some of Barbara’s questions, and | can pose a 
few more of my own. Because, in my teenage 
years, | was no armchair Honved fan. | was a 
flush bracket number collector. 

Barbara asks why there are so many flush 
bracket (FB) numbers, yet (relatively) few 
triangulation pillars (TP). As she already suspects, 
the FBs found on TPs are the minority. Most 
FBs are scattered across the country on buildings 
and other structures as part of the Ordnance 
Survey’s map-making activity over the course of 
this century. 

Now, on with the anorak. There are, numerically, 
three types of FB. Those with a “G” followed by 
the number; those with an “S” followed by the 
number; and those bearing only a number. In 
twenty-odd years of scribbling all over my maps, 
I've come across Ss from around about 100 all 
the way up to just over 10000; Gs start at the 
bottom, but seem to stop in the 4000s; the 
number-only series seems to operate in clusters 
between just below 1000 up to nearly 3000, then 
10000 to about 12500. Only an OS insider could 
reveal what exactly is going on here, but, on 
these pattems, a count-up seems to yield a grand 
total of about 20000 FBs, of which only 6000 or so 
are located on the side of everyone’s favourite 
four-foot high pillar. 

As far as | can tell, Barbara is correct to 
surmise that primary stations, dating from the 
re-triangulation of the country in the 1930s, are 
numerically linked. A great many are S15xxs, 
including TPs on some of the most popular hills 
in the country, such as S1594 on Ben Lomond and 
$1543 on Skiddaw, as well as less glamorous 
but picturesque southern sites such as Win 
Green (S1503). But there are also a quantity of 
(unlettered) 29xxs, such as 2982 on Whernside 
and 2976 on Great Whernside. And others again 
seem to defeat any attempt to construct a pattern. 
Outside the primary network, the new-fangled 
cylindrical pillars tend to carry high numbers — 
Sgorr Dearg above Ballachulish is 10470, Morrone 
by Braemar is 10759 and Dornie, a rare Scottish 
sea-level TP, is S9749. But it’s not that easy to find 
any rhyme or reason to the numbering. My own 
youthful geometrical illiteracy may be judged by 
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my belief that all TPs in sight of each other must 
carry the same first two digits. | suppose that, 
somewhere, OS employees must know how it 
all works, though perhaps not. Maybe it’s largely 
random. “Fetch us down a mixed case of FBs, 
Fred, |’m off to spin some more mysteries for 
number-fixated oddballs.” But the English Lakes 
and Yorkshire Dales have TPs predominantly in 
the S5xxxs; the New Forest boasts all the low 
S27xxs (S2700 is on Markway Hill, by the A35); 
and there are lots of S62xxs and S63xxs on 
Wolds TPs between York, Scarborough and Hull, 
should anyone be worried about this. 

“TP FBs” are usually Ss, occasionally unlettered, 
but never Gs. “Non-TP FBs” can be all three. 
Roads that carry primary lines of levelling, dating 
back to the early part of this century, will tend to 
carry FBs every mile, though this seems to be 
adhered to less strictly in less heavily populated 
areas where buildings are scarce, and the FBs 
will usually be Gs. In Galloway, for example, you'll 
find G218 in Gatehouse of Fleet and the majority 
of the sequence can easily be ticked off, a mile at 
atime, round the coast road to G228 in Creetown. 
Barbara mentions G1768 and G1769 on bridges 
on the old road south of the Cluanie Inn. Fifteen 
miles west is G1754 in Inverinate, so, next time 
you're slogging up Glen Shiel, keep an eye out 
for those missing from this sequence. It is — in 
principle — a one-a-mile stretch. There are places 
where the numbers do run in sequence and can 
be ticked off neatly. G1086, 7, and 8, for example, 
follow each other quickly, easy spots on the 
B8019 heading east out of Tummel Bridge. But not 
infrequently the number series is jumbled. And FBs 
do go missing. Road improvements can leave 
FBs marooned on now-deserted stretches, as 


, 


near the Cluanie Inn, or, worse, demolished and 
lost for ever in the name of progress. The road 
from Skipton to Settle and on up through 
Ribblesdale to Hawes, for example, has seen tragic 
casualties in the quest for wider and faster roads, 
though there are still plenty to be spotted by FB 
hawks. By the way, the lowest number! ever found 
was the thrilling G8 in Gladsmuir, East Lothian, 
which raises a yet further question: why are low S 
numbers preceded by the digit 0 (for example, 
S0205 in Bothel in the Ponds), whereas Gs prefer 
strict minimalism? 

Filling in gaps by secondary and lower order 
triangulation was the focus of OS activity once 
the primary retriangulation was complete in 1951. 
Secondary lines carry FBs every three miles, in 
principle, usually Ss or unlettered. They are 
scattered all over the place. Going to watch 
Nottingham Forest, or a bit of cricket? Examine 
the frontage of the Trent Bridge Inn. There’s one 
on the lighthouse on Spurn Point, now an island. 
Even stranger still, | once found one in Gibraltar 
(look for a street named Cloister Ramp), which 
puzzled me, though not as much as the people | 
was Strolling with at the time, who were convinced 
that my glee at spotting this small piece of metal 
indicated that | had lost it completely. 

Any surveyor with a soul would place 1745 in 
Glenfinnan, 1314 in a wee village south of 
Stirling, and 666 on Elland Road, but | have no 
evidence of any temptation for geographically 
appropriate FB installation, unless you count 
G83, which is in Turnberry and which represents 
my probable score for a round (of nine holes). 

TPs are easy enough to find, since they are 
marked on maps, but FBs on buildings take a lot 
of spotting — until you get used to it. My mate 
David and | used to sit, one on each side of the 
car, a luckless parent being urged to drive at no 
more than 15 mph, vast queues building up 
behind us, scanning buildings and poised to yelp 
“FB!”. At which a suitable place to stop the car 
would (usually) be found and we would leap out to 
note down the number. Puzzled householders 
would occasionally spy two adolescents sprinting 
up their driveway, bending down to inspect their 
house wall, pencil in hand, before retreating at 
speed the way they had come. And — I’m not 
proud of this — we had a file in which we recorded 
all the numbers we had collected. (Look, | know, it 
sounds pitiful, but | was brought up in Hull, there 
was a limit to the entertainment on offer, Ken 
Wagstaff aside: even our highest local hill was 
Bishop Wilton Wold, harshly derided on p251 of 
the Marilyns book as attainable from the top deck 
of a passing bus). 

You learned to look for “good brick” — pebble- 
dash is the worst, whereas solid old bridges get 
more than their fair share. Check out the railway 
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bridge, at road level on the north side, just east of 
the main junction in Crianlarich. Best of all, though, 
are old chapels and schools. FBs tend to be on 
the front of buildings or just down the side, but 
sometimes an intensive scrutiny is needed. You 
have to go round the back of Kinloch Rannoch 
church to find S7778, and S7773 up at Rannoch 
Station takes a bit of finding (it’s not on the hotel). 
Some owners take pride in their possessions — 
last time | was past Netherton, about seven miles 
north-east of Dunblane, the FB (on the east face 
of the house) was painted a proud silver. But the 
whitewash on the front of the Clachaig Inn is so 
thick that the FB, unusually low to the ground and 
concealed behind a slate last time | was past, is 
almost unreadable. 

But this is to stray far from what Craig Caldwell 
would surely call TAC’s crag-girt raison d'etre. 
There are some sinister goings on in the high 
mountains. In part | refer to finding occasional 
TPs without any FB at all. The person working 
in Strathfarrar must have lost the bag of FBs, 
because neither the TP on Sgurr a’Choire Ghlais, 
on the north side, nor that on Sgurr na Lapaich, 
to the south, carry an FB. | don’t know why — 
it can’t simply be a function of remoteness, 
because Carn Eige, nearby and, if anything, 
harder to reach, has S3465 (one higher than 
Ben Wyvis, incidentally; though both are primary 
stations). 

But it’s worse than that. TPs are tumbling. | first 
climbed Schiehallion in 1977, finding a noble TP 
on top, as advertised on the one-inch map. 
Having a fifteen-year itch, | returned in 1992, but 
my horror at the vast lateral expansion of the 
Braes of Foss path was nothing compared with 
my dismay at finding no TP. It had been expunged 
from the 1:50000 map and | couldn’t even see 
any dismembered remains on the ground, only 
an appropriately shaped slot in the summit rocks. 
X-Files stuff (or S-Files; it was S9399). The gun 
was still smoking on Beinn Bhuidhe above Loch 
Fyne in March 1991, where | discovered the TP 
newly toppled and no FB to be found. On 
Gleouraich last year, there was neither TP nor 
FB, contrary to the promises on the OS map, but 
the blocks in the summit cairn are suspiciously 
well-crafted. It is as if the TP has been assimi- 
lated by some mountainous version of the Borg. 
What is happening on our high summits? SOTPs! 


| have to admit to a sneaking feeling that, if | were really 
serious about cataloguing my own Munros, a customised 
spreadsheet would still be the way | would do it. The Mun- 
ros for Windows allows this, as it does offer a spreadsheet- 
readable export feature. 

In summary, | enjoyed playing with this. Navigating round 
the sections and the country was quick and easy. | shall 
probably continue to log my own epics on it, as although 
it makes no claims to be the Munroist’s dream or a multi- 
media tour-de-force, it is a useful wee package for that 
all important log-keeping. Price is twenty quid in the shops, 
but a more reasonable £12 if you download from the 
web site at http://homepages. enterprise.net/noelpatersor’ 
munro.htm 

Noel Paterson, the author, has updated it for the so- 
called “new Munros’”. This will also cover existing copies. 


— Software review — 
The Munros for Windows 


Zoom Publications 
Reviewed by Perkin Warbeck 


This is a cheerful, unpretentious little package written 
in Visual BASIC. It should fill a niche in the market, 
being a simple, easy to use, Windows version of the 
famous Munro map, with an element of Murdo’s battered 
old ledger. Unlike “The Munros through windows” 
reviewed in TAC30, which had all the hoo-ha of a media 
launch and claimed to “revolutionise the way we see 
the Munros”, The Munros for Windows appears to 
have existed for a couple of years without ever getting 
near Reporting Scotland. Noel Paterson / Zoom is also contactable by snailmail: 
It has three viewing modes: “map”, “table”, and “form”. 16 Millar Street, Crieff, Perthshire, PH7 3AH 
The first two are relatively self-explanatory; in table 
mode hills can be listed by height, name, order climbed, The red dot jumps around like a mad thing 
or section. Form mode allows the editing of the er 
ledger aspects of the ascent. | bashed my 
mammoth figure of 96 Munros into the package 
in about twenty minutes. As | don’t keep a 
battered old ledger, most of the dates were 
entered as 5/8/97. This did not produce a particu- 
larly interesting “Munros per year’ graph. 
Speaking of graphs, you can have “Munros per 
year’, “Munros per month”, “climbed by section”, 
and “climbed by OS Sheet”. One aspect of this 
package that | particularly liked was that most 
double-clicks that | tried actually came off. For 
example, doubling on a hill on the map of Scot- 
land in form mode immediately took one to the 
section map. Doubling on the hill there took me to 
the hill’s form entry. | also liked the way the wee 
red hill dot jumped madly around the screen if 
you kept your finger on the page down button. 


Dear TAC, 


Given the profitability of 7he Munros book and speculation about possible financial motives behind the decision to revise the 
Tables, some readers are no doubt wondering what prompted Ian Mitchell (74 C33, p20) to suggest that the SMC are no longer 
fit to be guardians of the Munros and that it is time responsibility for these should be passed on to the Mountaineering Council. 
Id like to make it quite clear that not a bob changed hands (or ever will! ). Indeed, if we were not so keen to keep litigation out 
of mountaineering, it would be tempting to sue Mr Mitchell for making such a damaging suggestion! The last thing we need 
is all the flak that the SMC attracts! 

Meantime, it is clear from all the space you devote to bagging issues (a much greater percentage incidentally than the space 
the SMC give over to Munro-mania in their journal), that TAC is now the main driving force behind bagging in the British Isles. 
Nothing wrong in that of course. However, is it not time to question the creation of ever longer lists of ticks of ever smaller 
bumps, many of which hardly merit the term hill let alone mountain? No doubt even now someone is working on a list of hills 
with 250ft of reascent on all sides. Where will it all end? 

Surely it is time TAC moved the other way. Why not a list of hills that require a reasonable amount of effort, say 3000ft of 
reascent on all sides, to be called “real mountains”? A quick mental reference suggests this would have the radical effect of 
leaving only Ben More on Mull, Sgurr Alasdair on Skye, Mam Sodhail north of the Great Glen, and Ben Nevis to the south as 
“real mountains” in Scotland. No doubt the Editor will point out some deficiencies in my mental cartography. (Indeed — Carn 
Eige, 1183m, overtops Mam Sodhail, 1181m; sorry — humble-but-still-pedantic Ed.) Even more radical, make it 1000m of 
reascent on all sides and make all the Hebrides mountain-free! 

Rather than being elitist this would be a populist move, because it would make it much easier for people to complete at least 
one list and indeed be able to afford at least one guidebook. (Irvine Butterfield could be commissioned to write the slim volume 
on The Real Mountains of the British Isles.) Perhaps TAC could set up a commission to look into the other ramifications of 
thinking bigger-hill-specifically? 

Yours with altitude, 
Nick Kempe 
President, The Mountaineering Council of Scotland, Perth 
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| Give me the whole of England 


The Harveys Mountain Chart of 
England and Wales, (ISBN 1 85137 233 4, 
£5.95), reviewed by Charles Everett 


This is a grey relief map like the Scottish Munros and Corbetts 
chart, with pink triangles representing all 2000ft-plus tops with 
at least 15 metres (5Oft) drop on all sides, drawn from the Nuttalls’ 
books. The first observation is that it would have been helpful 
if one had had some way of distinguishing the major summits 
with a 150m drop all round. However, perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing for TAC readers (well, a certain type of TAC reader 
— Ed.) should be the English and Welsh Marilyns under 2000ft, 
as detailed in Alan Blanco’s book The Relative Hills of Britain, 
and shown as orange circles. This is not specified, other than 
by the statement on the legend “The other hills ... are all over 
150m (492ft).” True, but surely what they meant to say was that 
the other hills all have at least 150m drop all round between 
them and another hill. The legend also tells us that “This is a 
planning chart not a map intended for use in navigation.” This 
is the most telling understatement on the chart and appears to 
be something they wish to revel in demonstrating. 

After quickly scanning the 3000ft tops which are supposed 
to be outlined in bold pink, and noting the failure to mark Scafell’s 
insignificant north top in bold, my eyes were inexorably drawn 
to the most recent Marilyns that I had walked up. Corndon Hill 
and Stiperstones are either side of the Welsh/English border, 
but looking at the chart brought immediate puzzlement. Heath 
Mynd, which I knew to be 4-5km south-east of Corndon, is way 
to the north-east on the chart. There followed a frantic attempt 
at orientation. What is the scale? Quick hunt. No scale. What?! 
—amap without a scale! Oh, I almost forgot, it’s a chart. 10km 
grid lines perhaps? No gridlines. The Welsh border, nearby 
towns, rivers and railway lines also proved unreliable to try and 
fix what was wrong. I resorted in the end to plotting 10km grid 
lines along the north and south Wales coasts and drawing 
them in over a 70km wide band centred on the border. Finally I 
established the scale as approximately 1:650000, with Corndon 
Hill and Caeliber Isaf 15km south-west of where they should 
be. Consequently, the polyp of the border that protrudes into 
England around them is equally wrongly drawn by 15km. 

This was like a red rag to a cartographically pedantic bull, as 
England now fought a losing battle with Wales in the error tally. 
While The Wrekin is missing altogether, all the new English 
Marilyns from Blanco’s 1996 update are marked — but all Welsh 
ones are missing. England has two Marilyns marked but not 
named, to eight in Wales. Lancashire has Billinge Hill 3km north 
of the M58 when it should be 3km south. Don’t rely, though, on 
any of the roads or railways. They’ re all quite bizarre, with the 
railway north from Hereford and from mid Wales meeting just 
south of Shrewsbury instead of 25km south at Craven Arms. 

Perhaps the most interesting bit of info which the chart shows, 
and which even IJ, living in York, had failed to hear about, is the 
earthquake that shifted the land mass in the Yorkshire Dales 
and rent asunder one of its famous peaks. When I was last 
there, Pen-y-ghent 694m and Plover Hill 680m were 2km apart 
with a col between them at 620m, with the road, railway, and 
River Ribble gently meandering and trundling happily 3km 
to the west. Harveys are the first to chart the major earth 
movement that has left Pen-y-ghent and Plover Hill 6km apart 
with the Ribble flowing proudly in the chasm between them! 

If Harveys re-do this chart, and I certainly hope they value 
their reputation enough to want to, urgently, I’d also like to see 


the whole of England shown, to cover the further ten Marilyns 
in the east and south-east that can’t be shown on this chart. 
A reprint would also allow the two 1997 Marilyns to be added. 

The shortcomings of this chart prompted me to take a 
lightning look at the Harveys Munro and Corbett Chart, where 
acursory glance at the northern tip found errors immediately. 
Many list enthusiasts know about Foinaven’s resurvey at 914m 
and the tenuous “does it / doesn’t it?” debate over which list 
it should qualify for. The most interesting issue of the debate, 
however, hinged on the fact that were it a Munro it would be 
the most northerly one, as its summit is a few hundred metres 
north of that of Ben Hope. With this in mind, it was disappoint- 
ing to immediately see Foinaven considerably south of 
Ben Hope on the Harveys chart. On further checking, the five 
nearest Corbetts north and south were also out of position 
by a few kilometres. With eight new Munros announced this 
year, Harveys will need to re-do this chart sometime anyway. 
Let’s hope they revamp the whole thing, as even the coastline 
around the Cape Wrath area on this chart has promontories 
and headlands where they don’t exist or where there should be 
an island instead. It all seems rather sloppy. 

Being a fan of Harveys maps, the inaccuracies on this chart 
brought a lump to my throat. I want to be as kind as possible 
lest they burst into tears. I suppose if I was writing a school 
report, the nicest way to put it would be to say, “Done some 
excellent work in the past. Could do an awful lot better here.” 


Ed. — For all the location-failings, I quite like it myself: nice 
pastel shading, looks soothing on the wall. And a good deal 
better than the Henderson Munros chart from 1996. Hence 
Charles’ final point feels in need of re-emphasis: Harveys 
maps give a different take on the landscape than do their OS 
counterparts, and this doesn t simply manifest itself in terms 
of the slight difference in scale. I’ve long been a big fan of 
the drawing of rocky and grassy ground in different colours, 

the marking of almost all cairns, the diligent mapping of 
firebreaks in forests — for an arborophile such as me, this is 
a godsend, as is the clear distinction between the mapping of 
these and of forest tracks, unlike on OS Outdoor Leisure and 
Explorer sheets. Also, Harveys do seem to produce the only 
genuine mass-market waterproof maps around, no matter what 
the OS claim. I just wish Harveys would get a move on and 
produce a sheet of their — and my — local hills, the Ochils. 


Late news: anew Harveys chart is due in November, showing 
Munros, Corbetts, Grahams, and Donalds, all based on the 
latest SMC changes, and with various other amendments — 
such as Charles’ Foinaven point — taken on board. It's good 
to see Harveys being speedily responsive and flexible, very 
willing to pick up on comments and feedback. This is a 
crucial part of TAC/TACit 8 ethic too, and always good to see. 
The new chart is ISBN 1 85 137 289 X, and costs £6.95. 
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—— munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops — munrovexpops — munrovoxpops — munrovoxpops —- munrovexpops — 


Be-bop revox 


TAC33 featured twenty-seven voxpops as part of a democratic 
trawl of hillgoing opinion re the Munro changes. These seemed 
to go down well, so here are the remaining thirteen which 
had to be Sgor an lubhaired last time due to lack of space. In 


passing, it’s also worth noting the response, or lack of it, from “Thighs 
the various politicians canvassed. Feedback from Tony Blair’s : 

Press Office, from Chris Smith, and from Sir Teddy Taylor like 
was included last time (Teddy has since had a nice holiday in Graeme 
Portpatrick so he tells us). Sir Michael Forsyth wrote back, Sounesc! 


politely declining to comment, Paddy Ashdown’s office sent an 
acknowledgement card but nothing further, whilst there was 
zilch from Sam Galbraith, Anne McGuire and Harriet Harman 
(all Labour), William Hague (Tory), and Alex Salmond (SNP). 
The spirit of Henry Root lives on. 


Gordon Stewart, Kingussie, teacher 


| was very amused to hear about the latest revisions because | just know that lots of people are going to be really annoyed — and it 
serves them right, the lazy gits. Any mountaineer worth his/her salt would have done all these new ones anyway. Who would do the 
Lawers hills without An Stuc? Who would fail to traverse the Buachaille to the Etive end on at least one occasion? Who would skulk 
round Sgor an Lochain Uaine on the way to Cairn Toul? Only the sort of people who are on the hills for the wrong reasons. Only after 
a tick. The Twitchers of the mountaineering world. | have no sympathy for them. 


Munro tally: Second round nearly completed whilst doing lots of other enjoyable things in the hills. All the new Munros done at 
least twice already. 


Alison Coull, Edinburgh, Scottish Office solicitor 


True confessions time. The recent decree by the great chieftains of the SMC seems an appropriate moment to share my darkest 
Munro secret. | was in the early stages of Munroitis when numbers, peaks, ticks and cairns meant everything and if there was a view 
then that was a bonus but it didn’t really matter. My first major bagging expedition was the completion of the Lawers range in one day 
without transport at both ends. Even Muriel Gray advised that it was necessary to have thighs like Graeme Souness before attempting 
this one. After many hours and endless ups and downs we realised with sinking hearts that the way to the penultimate Munro was 
barred by a steep, pointy, lump called An Stuc which wasn’t even a Munro. A quick confab resulted in the brainwave of skirting round 
the side. An old hand could have told us that clambering round a steep scree hillside would be sheer torture compared to just 
climbing the damn thing, but we were young and innocent and the deed was done. Over a hundred hills later | do have thighs like 
Graeme Souness and | see the error of my ways. | look forward to An Stuc being my last Munro. 


Munro tally: 141 (old), 143 (new: +3, -1). 
lan Johnston, Bury, seafarer 

(a) The SMC should stop arsing about, bite the bullet, and come out with a definitive statement of reascent and/or distance from 
another summit required for a summit to qualify for Munro status. This will be controversial, but at least it would be clear. 

(b) A Munro by its purest definition is one of those summits defined by Hugh Munro in his original list. The latest additions and 
deletions, whilst pedantically accurate, are merely additions and deletions based on a list of 3000-foot-plus mountains. 

(c) It doesn’t really matter whether a summit is deemed to be a Munro or not. The judge of a mountain is its inherent quality, or 
indeed the quality of the day one has on it. 

(d) Does a new addition to the list mean that, if not previously climbed, then a person cannot be considered a “compleationist”? 
Here, the SMC would seem to be in danger of being hoist on their own petard. If they claim that the new list is the Munro’s Tahles, 
then anyone who hasn’t climbed everything on it cannot be a compleationist. If, however, they maintain that compleationists are 
those who have climbed those summits on a particular version in force at that time, then it weakens the argument for having revisions 
at all. So, perhaps a clean break would be in order. Munros could be those on Hugh Munro’s original list, and a new name found for 
the definitive, accurate list of summits over 300Oft, with clear criteria on distance and reascent stated from the outset. 

Option (a) is probably simplistic, and would require a decision from a committee hidebound by tradition. Option (b) is true, but the 
name “Munro” has become synonymous with anything over 3000ft. Option (c) is the purest way of doing things — make your own 
list of mountains! However, as an avid list-ticker (of all types of hill), | recognise that a list is part of the fun. So how about Option 
(d)? Apart from tidying the tables neatly, it would give the publishing industry (including the SMT) another opportunity for a series 
of coffee-table style guides! 


Munro tally: about 98 


Martin Beetham, Burton-in-Kendal, physics teacher 


Sir Hugh’s list as far as possible was accurate as regards height and which summits were above the magic figure. Therefore | would 
agree with all attempts to achieve accuracy and subsequent changes due to new surveys. However, the distinction between separate 
mountains and “mere” tops only loosely followed a pattern. Allowance could thus be made for the different character of mountains 
across the country. This also gives a “quirkiness” as much a part of Munro’s mind as the list itself. Without this, Munros would be 
that much closer to a clinical classification. Thus we are gifted South Shiel and toil for others and have more to discuss in the 
pub afterwards. 


Munro tally: Somewhere a little past 160, including two new ones, so six more still to look forward to. 
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Gordon Adshead, Wilmslow, consultant in electronic automation, Munroist 590. 


All this hoo-ha about a mere nine Scottish tops certainly highlights the division between those focusing on someone’s list and 
those wishing to visit as many significant points as possible. Much as | love Scotland, it gives me satisfaction that | could not 
bring myself to register for the Munros until | had visited “all” the 9OOm tops including the so-called “Outer Furth” (remember 
Beinn Teallach?) Aspiring top collectors are advised to think beyond the current target. Coming from Manchester, my hero is 
J Rooke Corbett who, based there, was the first to recognise the significance of a 50Oft rise, and was never satisfied with his 
lists. Although a deserving achievement, the Munros and the SMC have had their day. A far more worthy target is the 514 
“True Corbetts” — all points in the British Isles and Ireland over 750m with 150m rise. 


Munro tally: Round completed in 1988 
Bill Marshall, Edinburgh, systems manager 


Half of me says in a rather academic way that you must keep the measurements current and accurate. But the real hill-walker 
in me says “really, who cares?” The Munros are a historical curiosity, a reminder of earlier days when a few mostly rich 
eccentrics looked for challenges and started a trend. They are an interesting side-salad, a goal to aim for in a lifetime perhaps, 
but if you’re just ticking off summits then you’ve missed the point. The experience of being on the hill is what counts — the scent 
of the early morning pines, the colours of the Hebridean sunset, the fleeting glimpse of the soaring eagle over the cliffs. What 

is a list of tops compared to these? 
Munro tally: Have only climbed a mere fifteen or so but wouldn’t swap the “lesser” hills, the coastal saunters, or the 
peace and quiet for a hundred ticks in the book. 


Ronald Turnbull, Thornhill, writer, man-about-hills, ran round all the Donalds in nine days in 1995 


Rewards and angels 


The mountains have a way of rewarding those they like. They have an irrational fondness, not shared by the Mountain Rescue, 
for those who walk up into cloud, at dusk, carrying bivvy bags. At the same time they punish those whose behaviour is 
improper. Such punishments include the ordinary route up Spidean of Liathach. 

Lives there the mountaineer so depraved, so Munro-fixated, as to have climbed Beinn Alligin without Tom na Gruagaich? 
(I exclude native folk of Inveralligin who used to do it on Sundays after church.) Has any such not suffered enough up that long 
grass via neither Rathain nor Gash? Is it correct of the SMC, mere earthly denizens (albeit bearded as the prophets), to add 
further torment in the shape of the follow-up slog from sea-level to the Tom and back down? Earthly law sweeps in at the 
innocent. What of he who’s climbed all but Sgor an lubhair and is thus deprived of any last Munro? What of Adrian Belton, 
former joint achiever of 29-in-a-day, whose 29 are now 28 while his rival’s Affric ones have grown to 30? | went to ask the 
Angel. But the Angel was jumping up and down on the Devil’s Point and to my enquiries answered only: “I’m a four-thousander! 
I’m a four-thousander!” 


Munro tally: 177 old style, 184 new style — fancy that: exactly 100 left both before and after Bearhop! 
David McVey, Milton of Campsie, writer 


So the SMC have discovered eight “new” Munros? There couldn’t be a new, updated edition of the SMC Munros guidebook 
mooted, could there? With a finite supply of hills in Scotland, it’s rather ingenious of the SMC to find new ones occasionally: 
it reminds me of the way that bands who only release one album still generate endless “best of”, “unreleased”, and “rarities” 
spin-offs. However, the SMC should note that, when you’ve got Revolver and Abbey Road, you needn’t bother with The 
Beatles Anthology 37 (featuring Take 89 of “Help!” where Ringo audibly scratches his backside). 


Munro tally: 70-odd (don’t keep count). From the new list, only The Angel’s Peak. 


David MacLaren, Carshalton, engineer, early doors hill-companion of TAC’s Editor 


Having recently made the trip to Blair Atholl from the deep south of Albion to join my brother-in-law and forty others for his 
“last” Munro, it was with some irony that | received news of eight new Munros. | suppose | qualify as an ex-bagger, since | have 
only climbed three or four in the last twelve years (and notably about three times as many “old favourites” in the same period). 
Yet | did study the new list carefully to see if | had actually been up any — such is the power of the bagging instinct — before 
catching myself at it. Cynically | began to think of the whole exercise as a ploy to buoy up flagging sales of Munro’s (sic) Tables, 
or to allow many re-publishing exercises, eg Hamish: The Final Eight. Then | thought — why not, if it keeps the punters happy? 


Munro tally: circa 150. 


Lottie Gregory, Dunblane, Administrative Officer, 
Scottish Centre for Information on Language 
Teaching and Research 


When | first heard from a man as we were coming off Sgurr 
a’Mhaoraich that there were some new Munros, | was curious. 
He, being nearly finished, was obviously deeply perturbed. | found 
a copy of The Scotsman the following day on Skye which 
satisfied my curiosity to some extent, but it took another week 
and a return visit to Loch Quoich before | got the whole picture. 
On Gleouraich | met a father and son who knew about Sgor an 
lubhair, so, curiosity satisfied at last, off | went down the stalker’s 
path doing calculations: gained four, lost one, four more to do. 
Main reaction relief: no camping involved, no huge walk-ins, 
no stalking problems, just four more hill days to look forward to 
on wonderful hills well worthy of revisiting. That was okay then. 


Munro tally: 195 (old), 198 (new). 
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Paul Whitehouse reviews ‘The Munros’ 


Dave McFadzean, Moniaive, journalist, Munroist 416 


| must have been living on Mars over the past few months. | do not buy newspapers and had only heard a whiff of rumour about 
changes to the tables. Then | received TAC33 — bombshell! These changes could affect me! 

After an anxious hour poring over the maps, things looked a bit rosier. It was nice to have a tally of six new Munros for this 
year, even if the highest hills | have been up are Windy Standard (Galloway) and Beinn na Seilg (Ardnamurchan). The only two 
that are doubtful this time round are Sgreamhach and Broige. | think | have done them both but my records are incomplete. 
| must be getting old when | cannot remember which hills | have been up. | am quite happy to do them again sometime, but | 
won't be rushing north to top-up next weekend. We’ve seen this all before, in 1981, when | got two new Munros from the 
comfort of my armchair, one in Knoydart and one in Torridon. Then there was the Foinaven fiasco a few years back. | wonder 
how many retired Munroists dashed north to Sutherland then, only to find out later it was a waste of time? 

Frankly, the new list throws up little that is new. The mountains included are ones vaunted for Munro status at the time of the 
last changes. | would like to have seen some of the marginals appearing in the new tables, mountains like Sgurr a’Choire-bheithe 
(Knoydart) and Beinn Dearg (Torridon). It seems like the contourers and baggers who only climbed specific mountains on their 
list will be hardest hit by the changes. 


Munro tally: Round completed August 1985, on Carn Liath 


Johan de Jong, Hardenberg, Netherlands, physics teacher, Munroist 1423 


We have a Dutch word which sums it up nicely: Broddelwerk! Having compleated two years ago, I’m off the hook, but | do 
sympathise with those dozens of hillwalkers who had their compleation parties thrown in disarray! | seem to remember, once 
upon a time, the SMC saying that the ’81 changes were to be the last, providing the OS didn’t throw some spanners in the 
machine. Obviously the OS didn’t, but apparently the SMC is quite capable of making a shambles themselves. Having said that, 
there are two ways to get out of this mess: (a) return to the ’21 list (the last in which Munro partially had a hand); or (b) find 
an objective criterion first, eg Murdo-like, or according to the interesting article by David Purchase in the 1997 SMC Journal. 
My own preference, at the moment at least, is (a), and meanwhile I’m quite happy hillwalking (and cycling) about, ticking off 
Corbetts, Wainwrights, Grahams, and various other hills — even the odd Munro — and enjoying nature and people. 


Munro tally: 277 old style; 278 new style (+2, -1), or even 279, because | did climb the “old” Spidean Coire nan Clach 
on Beinn Eighe, given (with appropriate grid ref) as 972m in the ’84 and ’90 Tables ... 


Stuart Benn, Culloden, RSPB Senior Conservation Officer for north Scotland, Munroist 678 


Who are these people and what are they on? | mean, what kind of wacko. actually enjoys spending their waking (and probably 
sleeping) hours agonising over how hills should be listed? Let’s be honest, they’re well up there in the seriously deranged stakes 
— in fact, probably only surpassed by anyone in Crash, -Albion Rovers supporters, and the lulus who encourage them by 
following their wafflings. Other obsessive behaviour at least serves a useful purpose — knowing Geri Spice’s favourite brand of 
oven cleaner (Jeyes Kleen Off, incidentally) allows an insight into her mind the better to understand her work — but the latest 
outpourings from these recidivists will only perpetuate the agony, heartache and profits for Mountaincall that are the legacy of 
the Chief Wacko himself. Take some good advice: ignore them, jump off that hamster wheel, start today. You can do it! 


Munro tally: Munros and Tops (1989), Furth (1990), Corbetts (1996), Grahams (1999?), Marilyns (?) 


My auntie’s bought me this book, nght? It’s all about mountains 
in Scotland, and how to get to the top. Aren’t mountains brilliant? 
Specially Scotch ones, ’cos they’re right high up, and they’ve got 
rocky bits on top; well most of them have, some have got grass all the 
way up. Most of them are nght pointy, and they’ve got them little 
terriers on them; I think. And they’ re all 30000 feet high, and they’re 
called Munros, ’cqs she thought they should be called after her 
husband Glenn Miller, but he said he’d rather write a book about 
them, but he died before he finished it, nght? And anyway, there 
were already a lot of valleys called after him, and he didn’t want people to think he was bigheaded. So they called 
them after Marilyn, but it gets confusing, *cos some people think they should be called after Ben Johnson, the 
Canadian poet who wrote “Confessions Of An Opium Eater”. Not all of them are called after him, though, some 
are called after them little terriers. And the funny thing is that the tops aren’t always as high as the rest of the 
mountain, so they’re called “Tops”, and sometimes they get even higher, or lower. I think it’s to do with global 
warming, or is it inflation? Anyway, every so often, someone in Scotland (the Scotch Master of Ceremonies I think 
his name is, well, Master-something, anyway), says that it’s time the mountains were sorted out again, to see 
which have gone up and which have gone down, so they can go in a new book, and people can go and put bags on 
them to put rubbish in if they want. And some people say it’s a load of rubbish anyway, but they’ re only jealous 
*cos they haven’t got the new book. Or else they say that they’ve been up all of them already, and this SMC’s 
cheating, and they’ll have to start all over again now, and nobody’ll come to their next party ’cos it’ll be like having 
your 21st twice, won’t it? Hey, and you have to watch where you’re going, and know the Green Cross Code, and 
wear bright gear at night in case you get run over, right? And you can get a wall-chart to show you where you are; 
and when you ve finished, you tell them and they put your name in a book like the Guinness Book of Records, and 
it stays there till next time. But you don’t get a medal ’cos only the Duke of Edinburgh got one of them for going 
up Everest on his own with Mike Harding and Lord Bonington during the war. And all them jealous people say it’s 
a fiddle to sell books, but it can’t be; ’cos I didn’t buy it, my auntie did. Aren’t mountains brilliant? I bet our 
milkman’s never been up one, ’cos he has trouble coming down our stairs. 
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Dear TAC, 


I spotted a couple of errors in TAC33 — 
I wouldn’t have bothered you with them 
except that the magazine seems to thrive 
on pedantry. (Ped an’ try — attempt at 
awalk?) 

(a) on p16, the “aerials” on the heads of 
Dipsy and Po have been transposed. 
(b) on p15, para 1, Lincolnshire may be 
very flat, but Lincoln is not. It sits atop 
aN-S ridge (more correctly, on the edge 
of a gap in it), along which runs Ermine 
Street. Also, it isa city, not a town, as it 
has a cathedral! 


Best wishes, 
Frank Montgomery 
Leeds 


yaa eae 
Dear TAC, 


Nearly every mountain-top trig pillar 
I have visited of late seems to have been 
robbed or damaged. For example, the 
round bit that screws into the centre of 
the “spider” (the three-armed bit on the 
top) is invariably missing and on Moel 
Siabod it looks as though a serious 
attempt has been made at removing 
the whole spider. On Rhinog Fawr and 
Tarren y Gesail the flush brackets have 
been removed, while on Garnedd-goch 
most of the pillar is gone. Also, on Moel 
Fferna, Carnedd Dafydd, Pen y Fan, 
Waun Fach, and Manod Mawr, the 
whole trig pillar has disappeared. In 
marked contrast, nearly all trigs on 
lowland sites are intact. 

Is this situation only to be found in 
Wales, or is the same deterioration 
happening on hills in other parts of 
Britain? If so, why? Is it that I belong, 
to a recreational group with a high 
propensity for theft and vandalism, or 
could it be that Cameron McNeish and 
his anti-cairn brigade are getting just 
a bit too enthusiastic? (Surely “getting 
ideas above their trigonometrical 
station”? — Ed.) I would be glad to 
see a halt to this damage until I have a 
chance to record more flush bracket 
numbers. Meanwhile, if anyone has 
recorded the numbers of the vanished 
brackets and trigs mentioned above, 
I’dbe glad to hear from them. 


Geometrical Beastie Boys 


While on the subject, I note that the 
pillars on Yr Wyddfa (Snowdon 
summit) and Crib Y Ddysg] are only 750 
metres apart. Is this the least distance 
between two trig points? Also, $10684, 
the number of the flush bracket on 
Yr Wyddfa, is almost exactly three times 
the height of 3561ft given on some 
OS maps. Fascinating. 


Yours, 
Dewi H Jones 
Porthmadog, 


Ed. — Maybe the spider-thieving is 
akin to the old Beastie Boy tactic of 
pinching the badges off the front of VW 
cars. Perhaps, even now, acne-ridden 
teenagers are playing air guitar in 
poster-covered bedrooms with neat 
little arrays of trig-paraphernalia on 
their bedside tables. For an example 
of a well cared for trig, take a trip up 
lovely little See Morris Hill west of 
Dumfries, where the pillar (S7978) 
is white-painted and lovingly tended. 
Re close-together trigs, the two on 
Ward's Stone in Bowland are slightly 
further apart distance-wise, approx 
lkm, but only differ in height by Im 
and have scarcely any drop between. 
Its an odd place, as those who have 
visited, particularly in hard winter 
conditions, will confirm. 


[reac adi ae ser ae ee 
Dear TAC, 


I was interested to read the editorial in 
TAC32 whete you implied.a connection 
between the “Cornwallis brothers” and 
the “branch Bothidian”, the former 
alive and well, the latter a figment of 
someone’s fevered imagination. It seems 
you have something to gain by placing 
myself and my brother in the “hall of 
fame” of extremists! Why, I ask you, are 
we being treated in such an unpleasant 
fashion by your august journal? 

Strangely enough, while TAC attacks 
misuse of the Scottish landscape by a 
great variety of people, it has remained 
resolutely silent on the “activities” of 
the MBA. Not even a single remark 
about how they conduct their meetings 
and elections, for instance. Well, well. 
Could it have something, to do with 
certain MBA people (including a 
general secretary) being on the TAC 
team of contributors, both past and 
present? Perhaps your readers should 
be told! 


Yours sincerely, 
Graeme Cormwallis 
Glasgow 


Ed. — Several points here. TAC hasn t 
included anything resembling an 


Me 


“editorial” since way back in 
TAC11, thank goodness. Nor has TAC 
ever had a team of contributors: this is 
a bit like the occasional letters which 
refer to “your editorial staff’. But the 
person concerned — Andy Mayhew 
presumably — wrote good pieces, 
and these were included on merit, not 
because of some weird MBA PC-type 
vetting procedure. Likewise with the 
short piece by the current MBA Gen 
Sec, Lynda Woods, in TAC33. The 
reason why TAC hasnt indulged in 
MBA hand-wringing and sock- 
washing is that itis very factional, and 
very dull. Folk get kicked off the 
committee, folk get reinstated; folk 
hound and harangue people at their 
homes and their work, folk make 
grovelling apologies; folk make 
allegations, folk make counter- 
allegations, folk love to hear the sound 
of their own voice, folk love to — er — 
hear the sound of their own voice. 
Yawn. And all the while these folk 
are banging on, a few diligent non- 
factional folk are busy banging nails 
into bothy walls and saying Sod the 
lot of ’em. TAC has no desire to stoke 
fires, nor to stroke egos; besides, we 
don t pretend to cover all aspects of 
the Scottish hills: when did you last 
read a proper review of gaiters or 
cagoules or whatever in these pages? 
Again, yawn. But the main reason TAC 
digs away at the Branch Bothidian is 
that “the other brother”, the only time 
he was in the house of TAC’ co-Ed, 
was bad to Perkin Warbeck’s dog. 
Forget the allegations of financial 
impropriety and mismanagement 
within the MBA; this is serious shit. 


Warbeck’s dog, Grolsch 


Dear TAC, 


Donald Shiach (7T4C33, p18) isn’t 


quite right about Mhanach’s claim to 
fame. On 7/8/88, the cairn on Maol 
Chean-dearg was adorned with a 


pourzoyur [IT 


large metal cross with HE IS RISEN 


inscribed on it. No sign of it though 
G) on my next visit (11/10/92), maybe 


someone turfed it over the cliffs. 


Yours, 
Stuart Benn 
Culloden 


| Ed. — There’ also a massive cross on 


_ Whittle Hill, east of Ramsbottom in 


4 Lancashire. And what’ the current 


spiritual health of Ben Ledi? 


Ee 


Dear Mr Hewitt sir, 


As you are aware, Mr Hewitt sir, I have 
obediently, for the last fifty years or 
so, man and boy, been scribbling away 
in the bowels of the Corrie building, 
illustrating the surreal images of 
Perkin Warbeck and your equally 
demented writing team. Fair’s fair. 
I have been commissioned to draw 
some unpleasant things in my time — 
from a puffin supper to Mr Van 
Morrison ina cagoule. Such atrocities 
have been executed with never a 
complaint; however an article in your 
so-called “edition 33”, penned by 
the so-called “Mick Furey” has roused 
me to equal furey myself and I feel 
I must put pen to paper in non- 
graphic expression. 

You yourself, sir, must be aware 
of my complaint: the self-styled 
“Furey”, whom you describe on page 
20 as “Fine-art photographer, poet, 
composer, traditional Irish singer/ 
musician”, makes the laughable 
claim for himself on page 7 of the 
blat — and I quote the upstart — 
“ .. in the long-ago time, when I was 
a young buck ...” (italics mine). 

As you yourself will vouchsafe, Mr 
Hewitt sir, Myself, the Vicar, Brycie, 
Blackjack, Professor Snake, and 
Captain Morgan have for the past dec- 
ade made up that retro Rock ’n’ Roll 
combo which goes under the name 
The Young Bucks. Never at any time 
has that group incorporated a photo- 
grapher (fine-art or otherwise), nor 
would we contemplate including in our 
assemblage a poet, composer, musician 
or singer. In fact only one other 
contributor to our beloved Corrie has 
for a short time been a Buck — older 
Corrie readers will remember Dr 
McSharkie who briefly beat the skins 
with our company until taken away one 
night in an unmarked van. (Whatever 
has become of the good Doctor and 
his much-missed LSD hill-ramblings? 
Bring him back!) 

Mr Hewitt sir, I expose the so-called 
“Furey” as a charlatan, a fop, and an 
impostor. If he persists in his claims, 


let me challenge him with a Bucks’ quiz 
question: In Mr Chuck Berry’s 
“Nadine”, when Nadine “turns and 
doubles back”, what is the colour of 
the Cadillac to which she makes? 
Haha, Furey! Unveiled!! Fraud! 
Coxcomb!! 

Thank you, Mr Hewitt sir, for 
allowing me to get this grievance 
off my chest; I return now to my 
bench in the cellar, and remain, 


Your obedient servant and low-paid 
employee, 

The Swan 

Lower (de)basement, TAC Tower 
Pollokshields 


ea eae a re eee 
Dear Ed, 


My first reaction to Gordon Smith’s 
“surprised and delighted” letter 
(TAC33, p17) was: “You what?” The 
second was of pain at the implication 
that I’m liberal-sounding, lacking in 
intellectual rigour, foolish, trendy, 
and politically-correct. OK, I’ll stand 
for foolish, but I’ll have you know 
that I’m about as liberal as Stalin, as 
intellectually rigorous as Jamesie 
Cotter, as trendy as William Hague, and 
as politically-correct as the Pope. 
(Mind you, when we recently met 
up to tramp through some South York- 
shire (coal)fields, you did wear a very 
natty hat — trend-detecting Ed.) 

I didn’t imply that poetic beauty is 
in the eye of the beholder; it’s in the 
ears of the listener, because it’s meant 
to be spoken, not just read. I do 
believe (I do indeed) that the value 
of any poem is subjective. What moves 
Mr Smith may well leave me cold; 
so what? If I dislike some particular 
verse, I put it out of my mind; I don’t 
harp on about it. 

For him to say that content doesn’t 
matter is intellectual snobbery; of 
course content matters, otherwise 
there’s no point shuffling words about 
until you get some sort of emotional 
reaction to them. To have poetry 
without content is like going to a 
concert and reading the score through- 
out the performance; arid, sterile 
conceit. 

I would have thought that someone 
who has the sensitivity to subscribe 
to TAC would have more regard for 
the finer feelings of others than to 
descend to the level of Andrew 
Motion (in whom, I’m told, there is 
poetry) and the rest of the quivering- 
nostril brigade, who like to tell us poor 
ignorant peasants that we wouldn’t 
understand good poetry if it fell on us. 
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(know that’s a crazy-mixed-up 
metaphor, but I don’t care.) 

And anyway, (Rt Hon) Smith and 
McNeish only quoted/misquoted the 
few lines that most of us remember 
of “Inversnaid”,; which is not solely 
associated with the WHW in people’s 
minds. It is used in other contexts, 
notably by the JMT. 

Gordon Smith is fully entitled to his 
implied belief that Keats is the greatest 
rhymer ever, and the sonnet the finest 
verse-form of all time. He’s wrong, but 
he can believe it if he wants. I just wish 
that he’d accept that others of us are 
entitled to like the wee snippet of 
“Tnversnaid’, or “The Ball of Kirriemuir” 
for that matter. (J prefer “The Good 
Ship Venus” myself — Ed.) 

TAC is not the place for arguments of 
this nature, unless the Ed has it in 
mind to feature an arts column? In which 
case, can I have my sub back please? 


Yours, 
Mick Furey 
Maltby 


PS — You were serious, weren’t 
you, Gordon? If not, I’ve been 
had, haven’t I? 


ea ae 
Dear TAC, 


As a recent devotee to TAC, though 
aware (dimly) of its elusive presence 
in the past, I feel the need to reply to 
your TAC31 review of Wilderness 
Walks. Since I was the subject, or 
victim, of Val Hamilton’s wee synopsis 
on “Programme Four”, I could not help 
but pick up my ancient Amstrad, in true 
aristocratic style, for an allegorical 
throw, generally in her direction. 

The Estate once did own lots of 
hills, now only minor bumps thank 
God, and not a Marilyn amongst them. 
However, a more serious, nay heinous, 
accusation was describing me as “an 
experienced walker”. Steadying the 
Amstrad for the broadside about to 
fire off in a Hamilton direction for a 
moment, the full, ghastly, implication 
of those words has to sink in first. 
Delighted though I was to appear on a 
Walking Programme, I am first, middle, 
and last, a climber. Summer and Winter. 
Home and Abroad. Ropes and all. 
Definitely, most absolutely definitely, 
an “Ultra-montane’’, not a Salvationist. 
The An Teallach bit on the programme 
failed to show Cameron (unhappy) and 
me (happy) soloing directly up the crest 
of Corrag Buidhe by the section graded 
as Difficult. If more folk did the true 
traverse then the track below would 
be smaller. Now for the knockout 
blow. Any missing out of the true crest 


simply does not count as a traverse of 
An Teallach. Wimpish options are 
simply Not On. A bit like missing 
out the In Pinn, which admittedly is 
the “Munro”, whereas Corrag Buidhe 
is not. However, a sense of moral 
outrage should be encouraged where 
the true crest has not been followed. 
Now let me think for a moment — in 
the bad old days of Pit and Gallows, 
perhaps all those “avoiders” could be 
forced to walk up the corby steps of 
the Castle after a large, locally brewed, 
dram. The crest of Corrag Buidhe 
would be no problem after that ... 

Rucsac Management Skills ... hmmm. 
Is this a Glenmore Lodge Certified 
Award? A merit in RMS would 
mean that all your oranges are in neat 
order, so arranged that at exactly lunch 
time (worked out by Naismith Rules), 
they are naturally at the very top of 
the sac. Further, she suggests (in a 
whisper) that someone else carried all 
my gear. Sadly, not the case. However 
I endeavour to shed the heaviest load 
upon my partner, somehow their own 
ambitions have been identical and 
mutual suspicion leads to simply two 
heavy rucksacks rather than one that 
merely looks heavy at the expense of 
the other. Life’s a tough cookie really, 
especially on the hill. Standard Carrier 
Bag, (Tesco?) Systems have escaped 
me so far; too many pointy bits of 
rock gear like nuts, Friends, and other 
metallic objects. Also you can’t really 
sit on the sac so effectively to reduce 
its size if all those (bursting) carriers 
are popping, away like the aftermath of 
a vindaloo. However, Val, if you want 
further information on my personal 
“baggisms” for your forthcoming 
“Kwik Save versus Schipol Duty 
Free” essay, then the Ed will give you 
the secret number. 


Yours aye, 
John Mackenzie (Earl of Cromartie) 
Strathpeffer 


PS — Would you like to carry some 
of my belongings next time we go 
walking? I’m sure you have very up- 


answered my letter through the 
Scottish Office. His letter points out 
that there are proposals for a review 
of access arrangements for England 
and Wales and Scotland. “Future 
legislation regarding access in 
Scotland is seen as appropriate for a 
Scottish Parliament’, said the Scottish 
Office spokesperson. So it looks like 
it will be into the next century before 
any change comes through on this 
issue. That leaves plenty of time for 
outdoor organisations and individuals 
to campaign for changes to the 
access laws. 

On a practical level, it was interest- 
ing to read Ken Stewart’s comments on 
access to the northern Rhinns and 
Cairnsmore (7A C33, p14). The farmer 
seems to be a prickly customer 
(carefully types the last ten letters — 
Ed.), and his lambing signs were 
still up in mid-August. I just about 
wrote to you on this matter myself. 


Yours, 

Dave McFadzean 

Moniaive 

BSE ate Ses a IM oN aT Pa ca hs evo ee S| 
Dear TAC, 


Your research department needs to 
sharpen up a bit. Eponymous names 
is it? (TAC28, p20.) Look no further 
than the Ponds of Albion. Try 
Robinson, more properly Robinson’s 
Fell, named after one Richard 
Robinson who bought the mountain, 
and a good bit more, in the time of 
Henry VIII, as part of that fat rich 
bastard’s redistribution of wealth 
programme. Funny isn’t it how those 
who do the redistribution always 
collect? 

If you want a few more, try Albion’s 
premier county. Rogan’s Seat, Lord’s 
Seat, and Simon’s Seat are surely 
memorials to those of suitably large 
posteriors. If you want to get really 
political and proletarian, how about 
Scargill High Moor and Scargill 
Low Moor ... never to do things by 
halves was our Arthur! 


However, looking at Landranger 47 and 
Pathfinder 287, it seemed to me that 
Corrachadh Mor (NM416661), a 
small hillock to the south, protruded 
further west. (The lighthouse itself 
also claims to be the most westerly 
point — Ed.) 

Careful measurements back at base, 
somewhat hampered by the weathered 
condition of the maps after three days 
in the field, led to the conclusion that 
the shore at Corrachadh Mor is about 
100 metres further west than the shore 
at the Point. “Back at base” happened 
to be aboard the yacht Calico 
Martlet, and Admiralty Chart 2207, at 
1:50000, also shows Corrachadh Mor 
to be further west but only by about 
50 metres. 

Time then, to rewrite the guidebooks; 
and, for those who reckon to have 
visited the westernmost point of 
mainland Britain, time to pay a second 
visit. Whatever its status, I can 
recommend Corrachadh Mor. It is 
a pleasant green hillock topped by a 
small cairn of lichen-encrusted stones. 
In early May the seaward rocks were 
bright with orangy-yellow lichen and 
shocking, freshly-flowered, sea pinks. 
The tiny inlet of Port Min, immediately 
to the north, ended in a beach of golden 
sand edged with a silvery-green 
silverweed studded with yellow 
flowers. Above this fringe, sheep and 
lambs grazed on a greensward while 
to seaward the eye was drawn to 
Rum, Eigg, and Muck, and to the Cuillin 
of Skye. (That's enough flowers 
and lambs — Ed.) 


Yours, 
Barbara Jones 
Guildford 


(8 


ony 


market carriers compared to mine. Yours, 
es |S Tyke “Lamb! Bastard!” 
Sheep Town 
Dear TAC, Yorkshire 
When the new government took EEE big TAS, 
power in May, things seemed to be Dear TAC, Just a few random thoughts in response 


to last issue’s letters. Braemore Estate 
(p19) is rather friendly — witness the 
estate worker on his tonka bike who 
shepherded me past the dogs en route 
to Enaglair and attendant Graham; 
it’s just the dogs that aren’t. As for 
the demon goats of Ben Vrackie, there 
are few experiences to compare with 


looking up on the issue of access to 
wild land. I wrote to Chris Smith, 
Secretary of State for Heritage, Media 
and Sport. It was put to him that it 
would be a fitting memorial to John 
Smith, who loved the Scottish hills, if 
access to Scottish wild land was 
enshrined in the law. Chris Smith 


On a Marilyn bagging expedition on 
Ardnamurchan | thought I ought to 
visit the most westerly point of main- 
land Britain. All the guidebooks tell 
us this is at Point of Ardnamurchan, 
upon which stands the lighthouse. 
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sheltering behind an eight-foot-high 
. boulder with your waterproofs thirty 
miles away, hearing a strange clatter 
followed by seeing a rather large goat 
sailing, over your right shoulder. Unless 
it’s that of its long-haired sidekick 
sailing over your left shoulder a split sec- 


=! ond later. In such circumstances, diving 


1 out of the way is probably inadvisable. 
__ As for list revisions, I think rationali- 
| sation has gone far enough and any 


=} future alterations should be on height 


grounds alone (fat chance). Still, as ’'m 
aiming to compleat (sic) Donalds, 
Grahams, Corbetts, Munros in that order 
and am busily scurrying up each table 
more or less contiguously, I’ve got time 
to digest the changes and clamber up all 
the deleted tops first as well as dozens 
of hills not on any list that I know of. 
When lists become a raison d etre rather 
than simply an aid, it’s time to look 
very carefully at the use we make of them. 
The hill’s the thing. 


Yours decrepitly, 

Roderick Manson 

Blairgowrie 

West Gals os Se te ee el 
Dear Editor 


“Munros Tops Vox Pops” in TAC33 
included so many sentiments with which 
I agree that I could give you my views 
by cutting and pasting. So, with nothing 
new to offer on that score, you may 
wonder about the purpose of the letter. 
One comment that recurred (well, at 
least twice) was the fact that the 
originally published list is not available. 
I was about to suggest that the next 
TACit Table might be a re-issue of the 
original list until I had a better thought, 
more in keeping with the TACit policy of 
complete and accurate lists: a cumula- 
tive Munro 5 Tables. This would list all 
mountains, tops, and other bumps which 
have ever appeared in any edition of the 
Tables — and, for those which have 
changed status, include a note of when 
and (if known) why. In order to assist 
those aspiring, compleat compleationists, 
the current grid reference and height 
would suffice — although a tracking of 
changing locations and heights might 
provide a rich source of research mate- 
rial. Perhaps the same treatment could 
also be given to the tables of Corbetts 
and Donalds. In the time-honoured 
phrase, can I leave this with you? 


Yours, 

Martin Hampar 

Manchester 

Ed. — Yes you can, since TACit was 
considering this well before the latest 
revisions were announced. The most 


valid outcry re changes to Munros — 
an outcry well represented in the 
voxpops — concerns the divide 
between objective and subjective data. 
TACit Tables have focused on provid- 
ing correct objective data, eg heights 
and grid refs, since only by getting 
this right can people make a fair 
choice as to what version of the list to 
use for their own purposes. Such 
thinking would be aided by a chrono- 
logical breakdown of what was once 
what: extra info, and also dispelling 
the myth of infallibility re the 1891 
original, too often assumed written on 
tablets (or tables) of stone. As Hamish 
Brown said in his voxpop, the list has 
been evolving from the very start. But 
any move has been put on hold while 
awaiting an upcoming Munros his- 
tory by Robin Campbell of the SMC. 
During a brief flurry of TAC-Campbell 
email in 1996, precisely what Martin 
Hampar suggests was put to Robin. 
He seemed interested, before retiring 
to some shadowy, silent, vestry of 
Chateau SMC. Hence the Club's 
intentions are unclear; but, if the book 
proves a non-tabular history, TACit 
would indeed be keen to step in. Such 
a chronology might force the hand of 
the SMC in terms of what a lot of the 
TAC voxpopsters are saying, ie that 
there should be an original — or at 
least an earlier (eg 1954) list pub- 
lished in tandem with the current one. 


Sea Ee ae | 
Dear TAC, 


I’ve just remembered that Munro’s 
Transport in Aberdeen, who name 
their lorries after Munros, have hada 
lorry called Sgor an Lochain Uaine for 
three years or more. They must have 
connections in the SMC or be very far 
sighted. Also, my next door neighbour 
has just moved out. She was called 
A(shley) Munro and her boyfriend 
was called Ben. Spooky or what? 


Yours, 
Dave Purser aka The Sic Munroist 
Aberdeen 


Dear TAC, 


Ronald Turnbull (T4C33, p6) says 
that 150 hilltops would each need to 
be occupied by a wind farm of 40 x 
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500kW turbines in order to meet the 
(ex)government’s target of 3000MW of 
windpower by the year 2001. He says 
the average power delivered by a wind 
turbine is a quarter of the maximum. He 
says the maximum is 500kW. So the 
average is 125kW. Therefore the number 
of turbine farms needed to generate 
3000MW (ie 3,000,000kW) is 
3,000,000/(40 x 125) = 600, not 150 as 
the article says. Turnbull adds that he 
consumes 375W, ie 0.375kW. On this 
basis he says a Windy Standard sized 
farm could service 333 households. 
Using his figures, one farm will gener- 
ate an average of 40 x 125kW =5000kW, 
and the total households each farm may 
support is 5000/0.375 = 13333. So, on 
Turnbull’s figures, one windfarm will 
supply enough power for 13333 house- 
holds, ie a town the size of Fort William, 
abit larger than Thornhill. 

The trick to making viable wind- 
farms, as Turnbull points out, is to store 
energy when the wind is up, so as to 
have energy available in the event of 
the wind dropping. He reckons we’ ll 
need a new Cruachan (400MW) for 
every 40 windfarms. On this occasion, 
he got his maths right. Assuming each 
farm diverts 50% ofits maximum output 
to one Cruachan-sized pump storage 
power station, then the farms this can 
handle total 400MW/(40 x 250kW) = 
400000kW/10000kW = 40. 

Turnbull says the cost of wind power 
is 1’4 times that of conventionally gen- 
erated electricity, ie about 12p per unit. 
I’ve just come back from Llanberis, 
where they have a 16500MW storage 
facility, which cost £450 million to build 
in 1980, designed to last for 40 years 
(80 years for the civil engineering bits). 
One of those could look after 165 
windfarms and 4.4 million households 
like Turnbull’s, using his figures. The 
cost, spread over 40 years, is about 0.15 
pence per unit (kWh), assuming the 
pump storage station is optimally 
worked. That works out at about £200 
per person for their total electricity 
consumption for 40 years, ie about £1.25 
per quarter at 1980 prices. 

Nuclear power, leukaemia. Fossil fuel 
power, acid rain, global warming, open- 
cast coal mining, more cancer. Wind 
power. Which looks worst? Which 
damages and pollutes the environment 
the most? Which infringes freedom of 


‘ movement the most? Why are we 


paying 7p per unit (kWh) plus stand- 
ing charges for nuclear or fossil fuel 
power? Roll on the windmill. 


Yours, 
Roger Boswell 
Annat 


